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RESEARCH  IN  THE  ARCHIVES 

REVISED  COPPER  COINAGE  FIGURES  1793-1857 

By  WALTER  BREEN 


The  Mint  records  for  the  period 
1793-5,  with  the  exception  of  the  little 
Coiner's  Book  of  Receipts  by  the  Trea- 
surer  for  Copper  Deliveries,  are  in  too 
fragmentary  a state  to  he  of  much  help 
in  determining  the  exact  date  of  a change 
of  type  in  the  early  cents,  hut  this  can 
he  done  hy  less  direct  methods  with  a 
fair  degree  of  accuracy.  I shall  give 
delivery  dates  and  totals,  assigning  the 
time  when  the  changes  most  probably 
took  place,  and  follow  them  with  the 
reasons. 


March  PI  2 
April  9'  19 
June  28 
July  6'26 
Sept.  18 


36,103  Chain  cents 
43,3  52  Wreath  cents 
8,000 

12,001  and  half-cents  31,934 
11,056  Liberty  Caps  and  3,400 


Totals  1 10,512  3 5,334 

1 he  above  totals  for  the  year  agree 
with  those  in  Stewart’s  book,  FIRST 
U.  S.  MINT,  after  some  fairly  obvious 
errors  in  the  Treasurer’s  Receipts  are 
eliminated,  such  as  mixing  up  a delivery 


of  half-cents  with  cents  and  giving  the 
total  only  in  dollars,  or  writing  down 
One  Hundred  Eighty-five  for  195,  etc. 
These  totals  also  agree  with  the  figures 
given  in  Annals  of  Congress  ($1281.79 
in  cents  and  half-cents  for  1793)  and, 
when  taken  with  the  figures  to  be  pre- 
sented below,  with  the  well-known  fig- 
ures lumping  1793-4-5  coinages  as  given 
in  the  1795  Director’s  Report  in  AMER- 
ICAN STATE  PAPERS-FINANCE. 

My  reasons  for  confining  the  Chain 
type  to  the  March  deliveries  and  the 
Liberty  Caps  to  the  single  September 
delivery  are  as  follows:  (1)  The  news- 
paper squibs  about  Liberty  in  a fright, 
so  often  quoted  (three  times  in  the  Amer- 
ican Journal  of  Numismatics,  once  in 
Crosby’s  book,  once  in  Dr.  Sheldon’s 
EARLY  AMERICAN  CENTS  about 
the  chain  on  the  reverse  being  an  ill 
omen  for  Liberty.)  began  with  the  in- 
ception of  coinage  in  March  and  did 
not  long  continue  after  the  end  of  that 
month.  (2)  There  are  extant  some  letters 
indicating  that  when  a change  of  type 
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was  decided  on  in  the  early  years  of  the 
Mint,  a long  hiatus  necessarily  took  place 
for  the  preparation  ot  a sufficient  supply 
of  new  dies;  the  reason  was,  simply,  that 
the  people  in  the  Coiner’s  Department, 
and  especially  Adam  Eekteldt,  had  to 
close  down  their  own  work  and  take  on 
some  duties  that  ordinarily  would  belong 
to  the  Engraver’s  stall,  there  being  tor 
much  of  the  time  no  resident  Engraver, 
and  for  the  rest  of  the  time,  insufficient 
assistance  provided  the  latter  (Joseph 
Wright)  outside  what  Mr.  Eckfeldt 
could  take  the  time  to  do.  The  letters 
in  evidence  oi  this  are  to  be  found  in  the 
American  Journal  of  Numismatics  for 
July  1892,  page  11  and  following.  (3) 
The  divisions  1 have  given  above  corre' 
spond  with  the  known  r.irity  levels  of 
the  three  types;  analysis  ot  Dr.  Sheldon’s 
figures  indicate  that  very  close  to  3 °/o  of 
the  1793  cents  coined  still  exist,  and  that 
this  is  true  whether  the  figures  are  di' 
vided  as  above,  or  taken  as  a yearly  total. 

Crosby  has  presented  very  good  rea' 
sons  for  believing  that  the  dies  for  the 
first  type,  the  Chain,  were  made  in  Paris 
by  Droz,  and  that  Joseph  Wright  made 
the  second  or  Wreath  dies.  But  he  attri' 
butes  the  Liberty  Caps  to  the  Mint’s 
second  resident  Engraver,  Robert  Scot.  It 
can  be  proved  that  if  Scot  did  make 
them,  which  is  highly  improbable,  he  did 
so  before  the  Mint  ever  employed  him; 
this  fact  becomes  obvious  when  the  other 
two  are  pointed  out,  first  that  the  last 
delivery  of  copper  coins  in  1793  took 
place  on  Sept.  18,  and  second  that  Scot 
was  not  appointed  as  Engraver  until 
November  23.  Close  examination  ot  the 
three  obverses  in  question  (Crosby  Ob' 
verses  12' 13' 14)  and  the  other  three  of 
identical  design  in  1794  (of  Hays  L2' 
3'4)  show  that  the  heads  were  undoubt' 
edly  made  from  a single  hub  or  punch. 
This  was  in  far  too  high  relief  (medallic) 
to  produce  many  coining  dies  that  would 
stand  up,  and  it  is  so  unlike  Scot’s  work 
on  the  other  1794A  cents  that  attribu' 
tion  of  these  to  him  becomes  very  doubt' 
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fu, l,  and  the  old  legend  that  Dros  sent 
the  1793  Liberty  Cap  dies  over  from 
France  now  takes  on  quite  a lot  more 
significance — and  probability. 

To  the  figures  presented  in  Stewart’s 
book  for  the  year  1794  I can  add  nothing 
of  value,  but  it  can  certainly  be  main' 
tained  beyond  all  doubt  or  controversy 
that  the  quarterly  figures  he  gave,  and 
their  totals  (918,521  cents  and  81,600 
half 'cents),  cover  only  the  calendar  year 

1794.  The  Mint's  fiscal  year  was  the 
calendar  year  ever  since  1792  and  until 
1856;  it  did  not  become  the  usual  July  \* 
June  30  fiscal  year  until  the  Act  of  Feb. 
21,  1857  which  provided  that  the  Di' 
rector's  Report  for  1857  should  be  pre' 
sented  in  July  tor  the  six  months  ending 
June  30,  and  that  subsequent  reports 
should  be  presented  for  the  fiscal  years 
ending  on  June  30.  Confusion  of  year 
dates  due  to  the  Mint’s  fiscal  year  not 
being  a calendar  year  is  NOT  one  of  the 
difficulties  before  then. 

There  is  absolutely  no  doubt  about 
the  lettered  edge  coinage  for  1795  : 

Dec.  1.  37,000  cents  and  25,600  half'cents. 
Coinage  started  some  time  after  Oct.  8, 

1795,  and  this  was  the  only  delivery  in 
that  year;  coinage  was  then  immediately 
stopped  by  the  Director  in  anticipation 
ot  an  Act  of  Congress  or  a Presidential 
proclamation  which  would  reduce  the 
weight  of  the  cents.  As  for  the  plain' 
edged  1795  copper  coins,  they  were  ab 
most  al.l  coined  in  1796.  Snowden’s  fig' 
ure  ot  82,000  cents  for  1795  comes  from 
his  inclusion  of  the  next  delivery  follow' 
ing  with  the  preceding  one. 

45,000  cents  coined  Dec.  28-3 1,  delivered 
Jan.  1,  1796. 

105,000  cents  Jan.  16'29. 

3 51,500  cents  in  March,  plus  109,000  half' 
cents  in  the  same  month;  the  latter  are 
known  to  have  been  plaimedged  1795 
coins,  as  none  were  struck  previously 
since  the  order  reducing  weight,  which 
became  effective  on  Dec.  27. 

As  for  the  1796  coinage,  of  the  half' 
cents  there  can  be  little  doubt:  6,480 
dated  1796  were  made  in  that  year; 
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5,090  between  May  12  and  June  8,  and 
1390  on  Oct.  24.  Of  the  cents  little  can 
be  said  for  certain,  especially  since  it 
can  be  proved  that  a great  many  1796' 
dated  coins  were  made  in  1797.  The 
109,825  coins  made  between  May  12  and 
June  8 may  have  been  Liberty  Caps,  and 
the  363,375  made  starting  October  12 
the  Draped  Bust  cents.  The  proof  that 
many  1796'dated  coins  were  only  made 
in  1797  is  of  two  kinds:  diebreak  evi' 
dence  and  planchet  evidence.  The  famous 
Nichols  hoard  varieties  are  believed  upon 
nearly  conclusive  evidence  (presented  in 
the  CJapp' Newcomb  and  Sheldon  books) 
to  have  come  from  the  April  1797  ship' 
ment  of  9856  pounds  of  highly  polished 
planchcts,  and  we  know  that  the  1797 
coinage  from  this  shipment  was  delivered 
in  December  1797.  The  diebreak  evi' 
dence  alluded  to  is  less  welLknown,  and 
rests  on  the  fact  that  the  state  of  failure 
of  the  1796  Reverse  W in  combination 
with  1797  Obverse  20  (this  is  NC'5  or 
Clapp'Newcomb  25)  corresponds  to  the 
earliest  state  of  failure  of  the  same  re' 
verse  in  combination  with  Obv.  22  of 

1796  (this  is  1796  S'l  14,  Gilbert  30); 
hence  the  Gilbert  30  and  Gilbert  12  and 
Gilbert  19  were  all  struck  in  1797,  after 
this  1797  NC'5  variety. 

The  delivery  of  9856  pounds  of  plan' 
chets  mentioned  above  would  have  made 
337,920  cents,  disregarding  spoilage,  and 
this  undoubtedly  constituted  the  major 
part  of  the  December  deliveries  of  1797. 
1 give  the  dates  and  amounts,  though 
with  the  full  realization  that  they  will  be 
of  little  use  in  determining  the  scarcity 
or  anything  else — of  any  varieties  of  the 

1797  cents. 

Feb.  28'March  30.  411.510  cents. 

Apr.  28'May  8.  half'cents.  107,048 

Nov.  22'Dec.  18.  486,000  cents. 

There  is  no  mention  anywhere  of  the 
lettered'edge  half'cents,  which  certainly 
were  not  made  from  1795  planchets  as 
those  were  too  thick  for  use  since  the 
weight  reduction,  and  whose  edge  in' 


scription  differs  considerably  from  the 
1795  product  in  being  in  much  smaller 
capitals.  Ebenezer  Mason,  reviewing  the 
Mickley  sale  in  1867'8,  gave  out  the 
opinion  that  they  were  experimental 
pieces  later  released  into  circulation,  and 
I am  inclined  to  agree. 

The  fact  of  1797  half  cents  coming 
overstruck  on  flans  cut  from  early  cents 
is  explained  thus:  An  entry  for  Feb.  6, 
1797  in  the  CENT  BOOK  in  Eckfeldt’s 
script  reads  “The  above  spoiled  cents 
that  were  left  of  the  above  Copper  (27 
lbs.  15  oz.)  now  Rolled  down  for  Half 
Cents,  mixed  up  with  new  copper.”  This 
accounts  for  2328  specimens;  the  same 
thing  may  have  happened,  unrecorded, 
a dozen  other  times.  It  is  believed  that  a 
similar  overlapping  took  place  in  1798, 
and  it  is  known  that  such  did  happen 
the  following  year.  The  rarity  levels  of 
cents  of  this  period  can  not  be  predicted 
from  the  coinage  figures  for  this  reason, 
as  well  as  for  the  better' known  reason 
that  all  of  the  1798  cents  Clapp  46  and 
47  among  the  commonest  varieties 
were  struck  after  all  of  the  1799  over' 
dates. 

Above  I mentioned  the  fact  that  the 
486,000  cents  delivered  in  December 
1797  included  a considerable  quantity 
dated  1796  (GT5,  the  commonest  of  the 
three  varieties  of  the  Nichols  find);  it 
should  follow,  therefore,  that  many  of 
the  other  1 797  s,  which  are  tar  coni' 
moner  than  would  be  the  case  if  they 
merely  formed  the  remainder  of  that  de' 
livery,  must  have  been  struck  in  1798. 
It  is  known  that  dies  for  a given  year 
were  made  ordinarily  in  the  fall  of  the 
preceding  year,  and  early  Mint  practice 
appears  to  have  been  to  omit  the  last 
figure  of  the  date  in  case  the  dies  had 
to  be  saved  until  the  second  or  third 
year  after.  (This  will  explain  the  1800 
obverses  over  179,  and  the  1801  dies 
with  the  first  1 pointed.)  Clapp  has 
shown  that  the  change  from  “Style  V 
lettering  (straight'tailed  R)  to  “Style  11“ 
(curlyTailed  R,  as  used  on  most  of  1798 
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through  1 S ( ) 7 ) took  place  with  the  last 
obv  erse  ot  1797.  Yet  we  find  four  ob- 
verses dated  1798  with  the  Style  I 
lettering.  The  only  conclusion  possible 
is  th.it  they  were  made  previously  and 
the  last  figure  of  the  date  only  punched 
in  during  1798.  This  procedure  should 
have  made  overdates  an  unlikely  occur- 
rence; it  seems  that  the  presence  of  over- 
dates  in  dies  dated  1798,  99  and  1800 
can  he  therefore  linked  with  the  emer- 
gency conditions  at  the  Mint  during 
those  three  years,  especially  when  dies 
had  to  be  prepared  in  haste  for  striking 
coins  in  the  few  weeks  remaining  after 
the  yellow  fever  season.  (The  Mint 
shut  down  tor  three  or  more  months  in 

1797,  1798  and  1799  because  of  the 
annual  epidemics.)  All  of  which  merely 
puts  the  1798  cents  into  their  approxi- 
mate chronological  order.  Assuming  that 
Clapp  s arrangement  is  approximately 
correct,  the  coins  struck  between  Janu- 
ary 2 and  August  17  would  include  the 
last  ot  the  1797  s and  the  Group  1 ot 

1798,  the  overdates  and  some  later  varie- 
ties coming  in  the  702, 500  struck  after 
November  17.  The  overlapping  shown 
above  makes  it  impossible  to  put  a sharp 
dividing  line  anywhere  between  those 
dated  1797  and  those  dated  1798.  The 
old  figures  which  give  979,700  as  the 
number  of  cents  struck  during  1798  are 
correct  but  it  should  be  added  that 
probably  at  least  148,000  of  them  were 
dated  1797.  I name  this  figure  as  a mini- 
mum it  comprises  those  made  in  the 
first  quarter,  after  which  coinage  stopped 
for  a month  and  presumably  this  was, 
as  before,  so  that  Eckfeldt  and  his  assist- 
ants could  help  make  a sufficient  supply 
of  extra  dies  besides  punching  in  the 
figure  8 on  those  already  done,  and  pre- 
paring them  for  the  coinage  presses.  The 
articles  of  agreement  with  Adam  Eck- 
feldt are  still  extant  in  the  Archives, 
and  make  the  above  one  of  his  duties. 

In  1799  about  the  same  situation  hap- 
pened. It  is  impossible  to  say  when  the 
overdates  were  made,  exeept  that  all  of 


them  were  made  before  1798  Clapp  46 
and  47.  The  new  variety  of  1799,  NC-1, 
having  the  overdate  obverse  and  Re- 
verse W of  1798  perfect  die,  can  be 
similarly  shown  to  have  been  struck  be- 
fore most  (if  not  all)  of  1798  D172,  also 
a common  variety.  The  1798  muling 
mentioned  comes,  not  very  rarely,  with 
rim  breaks  on  obverse,  and  the  reverse 
then  shows  a crack  over  N1TE;  while  on 
the  1799  coin  having  the  same  reverse, 
the  dies  are  perfect.  As  for  the  perfect 
date  variety,  there  may  have  been  as 
many  as  45  7,000  made,  though  that  is 
a generous  estimate.  As  mentioned  above, 
the  Mint  shut  down  this  year  for  yellow 
fever,  and  the  45  7,000  alluded  to  were 
all  the  cents  made  in  December  1799, 
coinage  on,ly  having  been  resumed  that 
month.  If  so  many  were  struck,  the 
scarcity  of  the  variety  might  be  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  Macallister  pointed 
out  soft  and  easily  corroding  copper 
plus  planchets  slightly  too  small  for  the 
dies  made  dates  quickly  illegible  with  a 
little  wear. 

From  all  that  can  be  learned,  the 
alleged  coinage  of  half-cents  in  1799 
really  happened.  In  April  1799  the 
planchets  were  made  and  sent  to  the 
coiner,  and  7570  were  delivered  on 
April  8,  8677  on  April  17.  It  is  im- 
probable (but  not  impossible)  that  these 
were  from  1797  dies,  as  the  latter  had 
cracked  up  quickly.  The  smallness  of  the 
coinage  in  part  accounts  for  the  non- 
appearance  of  the  date. 

No  further  problems  or  discrepancies 
are  found  in  the  mint  reports  1800-22 
for  copper  coinage,  though  it  should  be 
remarked  that  an  undeterminable  quan- 
tity of  the  1807  cent  coinage  was  dated 
1802  and  it  is  equally  probable  that 
most  of  the  1804  report  covered  coins 
dated  1807.  The  presence  of  overdates 
in  1807  is  explained  by  the  unexpected 
breakdown  of  the  cent  press  in  April 
1806  so  that  the  two  other  obverses  pre- 
pared for  that  year  could  not  be  used 
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then,  the  next  coinage  being  30,000  cents 
on  January  20,  1807.  There  was  never 
much  demand  for  half  cents,  and  these 
were  irregularly  issued  until  April  12, 
1810;  the  next  delivery  was  63,140  on 
July  9,  1811,  and  the  Director  immedi- 
ately stopped  the  coinage  on  the  grounds 
that  the  hanks  would  not  accept  the  half- 
cents  (they  had  no  .legal-tender  status), 
and  other  demand  was  too  small.  Pre- 
sumably those  not  accepted  were  melted 
and  used  for  alloying  gold  and  silver, 
as  was  done  numerous  other  times  with 
spoiled  coins  or  planchets.  This  would 
explain  the  scarcity  of  the  1811,  com- 
pared with  the  1825,  which  was  a smaller 
coinage,  hut  common  in  comparison  with 
the  1811. 

The  cent  coinage  dwindled  and  came 
to  a halt  by  October  28,  1814,  that  de- 
livery exhausting  the  importation  of 
twenty  tons  of  cent  planchets  made  in 
1812.  No  further  importation  could  have 
been  made  during  the  war,  owing  to  em- 
bargoes. The  coinage  resumed  February 
1816  in  far  greater  quantities  than  pre- 
viously; quick  delivery  to  the  banks 
lagged  behind  coinage,  and  a redundancy 
took  place  in  1820.  In  April  of  that  year 
there  still  remained  in  the  vaults  496,000 
of  the  1819  coinage;  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  after  one  more  big  delivery,  there 
were  left  1,950,950  cents  out  of  the 
coinage  executed  in  August  1820,  and 
the  entirety  of  the  December  1820  coin- 
age (1,5  84,050) ; the  August  coinage  was 
not  exhausted  until  July  1822,  five  de- 
liveries later,  and  there  was  still  re- 
maining the  quantity  of  1,45  7,600  of  the 
December  1820  shipment;  all  of  this 
was  not  delivered  until  December  1823, 
and  there  still  remained  225,100  of  the 
1821  coinage,  not  delivered  until  1824. 
The  foregoing  serves  to  explain  why  no 
importation  of  planchets  was  made  be- 
tween 1821  and  1824,  and  why  coinage 
was  small  in  1821  and  missing  in  1823. 
The  1823  cent  coinage  has  posed  a prob- 
lem. It  is  certain  that  1,225,000  were 
delivered  in  that  year,  as  exhibited  in 


the  Comptroller’s  reports  and  elsewhere; 
but  it  is  now  equally  certain,  as  above, 
that  those  1,225,000  included  1,061,100 
dated  1820  and  163,900  dated  1821.  The 
accounts  of  coined  and  uncoined  copper 
between  Adam  Eckfeldt  and  the  Mint 
Treasurer  leave  no  alternative  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  cents  from  1823  dies 
were  made  in  1824  or  later,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  a few  proofs.  This 
explains  the  absence  of  coinage  figures 
in  the  (correct)  1823  report  in  “Domes- 
tic Coin  manufactured  by  mints  of  the 
United  States”,  and  follows  from  the  fact 
that  no  copper  transactions  of  any  kind 
took  place  in  1823  with  the  Coiner.  No 
explanation  appears  anywhere  for  Col. 
Snowden’s  figure  of  85  5,730  cents  of 
1823.  Inasmuch  as  his  other  figures  for 
the  period  do  not  differ  from  those  else- 
where published,  I am  almost  inclined 
to  think  th.it  he  made  the  1823  figure  up; 
I have  had  access  to  all  but  two  or  three 
of  the  sources  he  used,  and  the  remainder 
are  irrelevant.  He  had  used  the  Bullion 
Journals,  Coiner's  Copper  Account 
Books,  and  Treasurer’s  Receipts  for 
Copper  Coins,  and  Directors’  Warrants 
for  Coinage.  Those  I have  not  had 
access  to  included  some  of  the  warrants 
and  the  bullion  journal  for  1831-33  only. 

The  resumption  of  half-cent  coinage 
took  place  in  the  final  quarter  of  1825, 
very  unexpectedly  since  the  Director  had 
not  anticipated  any  demand  for  half - 
cents;  this  is  why  existing  hubs,  the 
same  as  those  used  1809-1 1,  were  pressed 
into  service.  The  63,000  half-cents  struck 
then  were  delivered  to  the  banks  by  June 
1826  and  were  followed  by  66,000  of  the 
1826  coinage  in  October  of  the  same 
year;  deliveries  thereafter  were  frequent. 
The  yearly  totals  agree  with  published 
figures.  After  1829  the  records  become 
confused  and  no  sense  can  be  extracted. 
The  Coiner's  Copper  Account  Book  for 
the  period  1831-36  has  been  drastically 
altered;  only  two  references  to  half- 
cents  in  that  period  survive,  one  being 
141,000  delivered  June  19,  1833  (sand- 
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wiehed  in  between  the  1829  and  1830 
cent  accounts!)  and  the  other  being 
5 39,000  halt'cents  delivered  Dec.  31, 
1835.  Directors’  warrants  and  the  bub 
lion  journal  tor  183  1-33  are  missing,  and 
those  tor  1834  and  later  years  name  only 
copper  coins,  not  itemizing  quantities  of 
each  denomination.  (Perhaps  a little  ex- 
planation ot  this  warrant  procedure  is 
in  order.  No  transaction  involving  bub 
lion  coined  or  uncoined  including  copper 
could  be  made  between  any  two  officers 
ot  the  mint  without  a slip  from  the  Di- 
rector authorizing  it  and  naming  the 
officers  and  the  amounts  involved.  The 
warrants  were  numbered  chronologically 
and  correspond  to  entries  in  the  bullion 
journals,  which  were  day-by-day  trans- 
actions in  the  Mint’s  bookkeeping  sys- 
tem. As  an  example,  for  any  delivery 
from  the  Coiner  to  the  Treasurer  there 
had  to  be  a corresponding  ( 1 ) warrant 
tor  the  delivery  of  coined  bullion,  (2) 
entry  in  the  bullion  journal  under  Gold 
(or  Silver  or  Copper)  Coinage,  (3)  two 
entries  in  the  bullion  ledgers  one  credit- 
ing the  Chief  Coiner  and  one  debiting 
the  Treasurer  with  the  amount  ot  the 
delivery;  and  the  amounts  named  on  all 
these  had  to  balance.)  In  any  case,  the 
absence  of  the  bullion  journal  and  ot  the 
warrants  in  question  make  it  impossible  to 
improve  on  the  figures  generally  ac- 
cepted for  halt -cent  coinage  1832-35.  1 


doubt  that  there  were  ever  2200  half- 
cents  made  in  1831,  though;  l know  of 
only  a single  uncirculated  1831  original 
half-cent,  i.e.  not  a proof  or  impaired 
proof  and  this  one  is  in  the  Mint  Cabinet 
collection,  now  in  the  Smithsonian. 

Late  coinage  figures,  unfortunately, 
cannot  be  broken  down  to  give  the 
number  struck  ot  the  1839  and  1843 
types;  reports  of  each  delivery  have  not 
survived,  only  of  the  yearly  coinage.  The 
bullion  accounts  after  1836  no  longer 
itemize  copper  cents,  and  only  a few 
monthly  coinage  reports  survive — much 
later  ones. 

The  1857  coinage  of  large  cents  as 
given  by  Snowden  is  correct;  333,456 
cents  and  35,180  half-cents  were  struck 
in  January  185  7 and  coinage  did  not 
resume  until  after  the  flying-eagle  type 
was  authorized.  The  first  coinage  of  that 
design  was  executed  in  May — 3,800,000 
cents,  and  slightly  less  amounts  each 
month  thereafter.  After  this  little  of 
interest  can  be  said  besides  verifying  the 
division  into  copper-nickel  and  bronze 
( 1 3,740,000  copper-nickel)  of  1864,  and 
mentioning  that  the  1877  cents  were  all 
coined  in  the  first  couple  of  months,  and 
that  no  record  of  proof  cents  or  of  any 
other  minor  denomination  on  proofs  can 
be  found  before  1878,  the  post- 1878 
figures  seen  verifying  those  published  in 
the  Standard  Catalogue. 
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Denomination 

SILVER 

Half  dollars  

Quarter  dollars  

Dimes  

MINOR 

Five-cent  pieces  

One-ccnt  pieces  


Philadelphia 


#209,55 1.50 
275.75 
861,1 10.30 

# 55.00 

313,761.00 


San  Francisco 


#234,800.00 

126,000.00 


Denver 


#222,000.00 


455,000.00 


#415,850.00 


Mint 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 
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Country  Metal 

Syria  Gold 

Syria  Gold 


Denomination 
1 Pound 
Pound 


Total  Pieces 

250.000 

100.000 
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EARLY  AMERICAN  MEDALISTS 
AND  DIE-SINKERS 


(PRIOR  TO  THE  CIVIL  WAR) 

BY  RICHARD  D.  KENNEY 


PETER  PAUL  DUGGAN 

A nineteenth  century  painter  who 
came  to  New  York  from  Ireland  in  1810. 
With  C.  C.  Wright  executing  the  dies, 
Duggan  designed,  with  the  aid  of  Ellis 
and  Hughes,  the  following  American  Art 
Union  medals:  Washington  Allston 
1847,  Gilbert  Stuart  1848,  and  John 
Trumbull  1849.  He  later  left  the  United 
States  for  Europe  and  died  in  France  in 
1861. 


DUNBAR  8c  CO. 

The  San  Francisco  banking  firm  that 
issued  its  very  rare  five'dollar  piece  of 
1851,  dies  by  Kuner.  Edward  E.  Dunbar, 
the  senior  member,  later  organised  the 
Continental  Bank  Note  Company,  one 
of  the  components  of  the  American  Bank 
Note  Company. 

GEORGE  N.  ECKERT 

The  seventh  Director  of  the  United 
States  Mint  who  served  from  185  1 to 
1853. 

ADAM  ECKFELDT 

Appointed  by  Director  Boudinot  as 
Assistant  Coiner  in  1796,  he  continued 


in  that  capacity  until  the  death  of  Henry 
Voigt  in  1814  when  he  assumed  the  re- 
sponsibility  of  Chief  Coiner.  He  is  re' 
membered  for  his  diligent  work  at  the 
Mint  and  his  interest  in  numismatics.  He 


died  in  1852  after  several  years  of  work, 
without  compensation,  following  his 
resignation  in  1839.  His  son,  Jacob  Reese 
and  grandson,  Jacob  Bausch,  were  also 
active  and  important  at  the  Mint  as 
assayers  from  1832  on 

JACOB  ECKFELDT 

The  father  of  Adam  whose  full  name 
was  John  Jacob  and  who  came  to  Phikn 
delphia  from  Nuremberg  in  1765.  As  an 
expert  machinist,  he  soon  was  involved 
in  early  Mint  work  and  the  previously 
mentioned  accounts  referring  to  Dubois 
and  Dudley  also  mention  the  elder  EcD 
fcldt  as  having  been  paid  for  some  Mint 
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dies  by  Robert  Morris  in  1783.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  these  are  Nova 
Constellatios. 

PIER  PONT  EDWARDS 

A member  of  the  co-partnership  which 
was  organized  on  Nov.  12,  1875  to  coin 
Connecticut  coppers.  It  was  James  Jarvis 
who  bought  out  Edwards'  share  in  April 
1786. 

SALATHIEL  ELLIS 

A painter  of  New  York  City  who  de- 
signed several  medals  engraved  by 
Wright,  Willson,  Humphries  and  Leutze. 
Among  these  are  medals  of  Scott,  Taylor, 
Fillmore,  Pierce,  Buchanan,  and  Lincoln. 
See  Lou  bat  nos.  62-74. 


FRIEND  AND  BLACK 

Electrotypers  and  token  manufacturers 
of  New  York  City.  The  fabric  of  their 
own  advertising  card,  dated  1860,  bears 
a definite  relationship  and  affinity  with 
the  cards  of  Samuel  H.  Black  who  in  all 
probability  was  a partner  in  this  com- 
bination. 

DANIEL  CHRISTIAN  FUEIER 

A silversmith  of  New  York  City 
whose  important  works  are  the  George 
III  Indian  Chief  Medals  of  1764  known 


as  the  Happy  While  United,  Betts  509- 
5 11. 

MORITZ  FURST 

A prolific  medal  engraver  who  worked 
tor  the  L’nited  States  Mint  from  1808  to 
1838.  Born  in  Hungary  in  1782,  he 
settled  in  Philadelphia  as  a die-cutter  and 
seal  engraver  and  executed  the  dies  for 
most  of  the  national  medals  struck  by 
resolution  of  Congress  dealing  with  the 
War  of  1812.  Others,  in  addition,  in- 
clude the  Presidential  medals  of  Madison 
to  Van  Buren.  Furst  was  not  a salaried 
Mint  employee. 

JOHN  SMITH  GARDNER 

Quoting  from  Stewart’s  History  of 
the  First  U.  S.  Mint,  we  find  th.it  “John 
Smith  Gardner  was  the  Acting  Assistant 
Engraver  of  the  Mint  as  early  as  Nov- 
ember, 1794.  On  August  1 1,  1795,  he 
wrote  to  Director  De  Saussure,  asking 
for  an  increase  of  pay  of  seventy-five 
cents  a day  to  his  salary  of  two  dollars 
and  twenty-five  cents.  He  had  the  making 
of  all  the  punches  together  with  the 
types  necessary  for  the  dies,  also  all  the 
hubs  from  the  original  dies  and  the 
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striking  of  all  the  hubs  and  dies.  He  also 
engraved  all  the  reverses  of  each  kind  of 
die  such  as  the  dollar,  half  dollar,  etc., 
and  put  the  border  and  legend  on  all  the 
head  dies,  assisted  in  hardening  each  and 
partly  the  glossing  of  them  . . 


THOMAS  GOADSBY 

A coiner,  with  Albion  Cox,  of  New 
Jersey  coppers  at  Elizabethtown. 


PETER  GETZ 

An  engraver  of  Lancaster,  Pennsyl- 
vania, 1768-1804.  He  is  known  for  his 
Washington  Half  Dollar  of  1792,  Baker 
23-24. 

EPHRAIM  GETZ 

Further  research  has  yet  to  prove  con- 
clusively that  this  engraver  is  the  E.  G. 
who  appears  on  the  Continental  Dollar 
of  1776. 


CHRISTIAN  GOBRECHT 

The  third  engraver  ot  the  U.  S.  Mint. 
Born  in  1785,  Gobrecht  became  Assist- 
ant Engraver  in  1836  and  Chief  in  1840 
until  he  died  in  1844.  He  is  most  re- 
nowned for  his  Flying  Eagle  Pattern 
Dollars  but  was  also  responsible  for  the 
regular  series  of  silver  coins  starting  with 
types  from  1837  to  1840  on.  Among  his 
finely  executed  medals  mention  should  be 
made  of  the  following:  Franklin  Insti- 
tute, 1825  (Designed  by  Thomas  Sully); 
Charles  Wilson  Peale;  the  Archimedes 
medal  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  for 
the  Promotion  Ol  Manufactures;  and  the 
rare  portrait  medal  of  Charles  Carroll  of 
Carrollton.  A more  complete  biography 
may  be  found  in  The  Numismatist,  191  1, 
P.  417. 


J.  GIBBS 

A manufacturer  of  medals  and  tokens 
who  resided  at  Belleville,  New  Jersey. 
His  own  token,  struck  during  the  Hard 
Times  period,  bears  the  Low  number  150. 


JOHN  GOODRICH 

A member  ol  the  first  partnership 
which  was  formed  on  Oct.  20,  1785  to 
coin  Connecticut  coppers.  See  James 
Jarvis. 
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F.  W.  GREEN 


HATFIELD 


His  name  appears  as  the  publisher  ot 
the  Daniel  Webster  medal,  the  dies  of 
whieh  were  engraved  by  C.  C.  Wright. 

REUBEN  HARMON,  JR. 

The  coiner  of  Vermont  cents  by  virtue 
of  the  Aet  of  the  Vermont  Legislature  of 
June  1785.  His  partners  in  the  venture 
were  Col.  William  Co(o)ley,  Elias  Jack- 
son,  Daniel  van  Voorhis  and  James  F. 
Atlee,  and  the  coinage  was  executed  in 
his  home  at  Rupert.  Harmon’s  inclusive 
dates  were  from  1750  to  1806. 

JOHN  HARPER 

A saw  manufacturer  located  near 
Trenton,  N.  J.  who  made  some  of  the 
dies  for  New  Jersey  eoppers  and  the 
Washington  pattern  Cents  of  1791.  The 
Historical  Magazine  of  September,  1861 
divulges  this  interesting  information: 
“\  . . Congress  passed  the  law  establishing 
the  National  Mint,  in  1792,  and  while 
the  measure  was  under  discussion,  the 
artists  in  Philadelphia,  then  the  seat  ot 
government,  were  engaged  in  getting  up 
dies,  hoping  to  secure  the  approval  tit 
Government  for  their  handiwork.  John 
Harper,  an  extensive  manufacturer  ot 
saws,  at  the  corner  ot  Sixth  and  Cherry 
Streets,  caused  dies  to  be  made  under 
direction  ot  Robert  Birch.  Most  ot  the 
original  Washington  Cent  pieces  were 
struck  from  these  dies.  The  coins  ot  1791 
were  made  in  the  cellar  ot  Mr.  Harper's 
shop,  on  a press  which  it  is  supposed  was 
imported  from  England.  The  coins  of 
1792  were  struck  on  a press  which  was 
set  up  in  an  old  coach-house  in  Sixth 
Street  above  Chestnut,  directly  opposite 
Jayne  Street.  This  last  described  press 
was  made  by  Adam  Eekteldt,  for  many 
years  the  Chief  Coiner  of  the  National 
Mint  . . .”  That  he  was  connected  with 
making  of  New  Jersey  Cents  is  attested 
to  by  correspondence  to  Boudinot  from 
Albion  Cox  who  praised  Harper  for  his 
work  in  connection  with  these  pieces. 


There  is  a vague  reference  to  Hat- 
field as  a die-cutter  and  coiner  of  New 
Jersey  Cents  at  Elizabethtown.  See  Cros- 
by, lb  282. 


JOHN  HIGLEY 

The  blacksmith  and  copper-mine  ope- 
rator ot  Granby,  Connecticut  who  was 
born  in  1673  and  is  known  for  his  rare 
coppers  ot  1737-1739. 

JAMES  HILLHOLJSE 

Another  member  of  the  first  partner- 
ship which  was  formed  on  Oct.  20,  1785 
to  coin  Connecticut  coppers.  See  James 
Jarvis. 

JOSEPH  HOPKINS 

Same  as  above. 


CHARLES  D.  HORIER 

A die-sinker  of  New  York  City  who 
operated  in  the  mid-nineteenth  century. 
His  own  store-card  of  the  1850  period 
bears  the  Adams  number  357  and  he  also 
executed  some  later  Civil  War  tokens. 
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The  Copper  Company  of  Upper  Canada 
JOHN  J.  FORD,  JR. 


The  limited  interest  in  the  earlier 
issues  of  our  country  together  with  those 
of  our  neighbor  to  the  north,  by  the 
present  generation  of  collectors,  seems  to 
stem  from  a decided  lack  of  exposure  to 
the  fascinating  background  often  com 
nected  with  such  pieces. 


The  Copper  Company  of  Upper  Canada 
Halfpenny  Pattern 


Almost  eighty  years  ago,  Thomas  Wil- 
son, the  avid  pioneer  collector  of  Cana- 
dian coins,  introduced  one  of  the  first 
specimens  of  the  Copper  Company  of 
Upper  Canada  tokens  to  the  collecting 
gentry  of  North  America.  The  obverse  of 
the  piece  portrayed  a reclining  river  god 
holding  a trident  aloft  and  the  date, 
1794,  below.  The  legend  FERTILITA- 
TEM  DIVITIAS  QUE  CIRCUMFER- 
REMUS,  displayed  in  incused  letters 
about  the  circumference  of  the  coin,  was 
freely  translated  as  "Distributing  Fer- 
tility and  Wealth.”  The  name  of  the  en- 
graver, PONTHON,  also  appeared  upon 
the  obverse  of  the  piece.  The  reverse 
was  comparatively  simple,  COPPER 


COMPANY  OF  UPPER  CANADA 
within  a circle,  surrounded  by  the  de- 
nomination, ONE  HALF  PENNY. 

In  1869,  immediately  prior  to  Mr. 
Wilson’s  acquisition  of  his  specimen, 
Alfred  Sandham  in  his  “Coins,  Tokens 
and  Medals  ot  the  Dominion  of  Cana- 
da,” quoted  a description  ot  the  piece 
from  the  recent  work  published  in  Eng- 
land by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Christmas,  Sand- 
ham  observed  that  “This  coin  was  struck 
in  England  for  the  Company,  and  can- 
not have  been  very  extensively  circu- 
lated, from  the  tact,  that  as  far  as  we 
are  aware  no  cabinet  in  Canada  possesses 
a specimen.”  (Sandham,  P-7;  P-21,  J£4; 

PM,  #9). 

Atter  SandhanTs  attempt  at  fanning 
to  flame  a growing  interest  in  Canadian 
numismatics,  a number  of  other  authors 
succeeded  in  describing  a large  number 
of  early  Canadian  items.  Almost  all  ot 
these  made  mention  of  the  Copper  Com- 
pany of  Upper  Canada  token. 

Dr.  Joseph  LeRoux,  in  1882,  published 
a “Complete  Canadian  Copper  Coin 
Catalog.”  In  it,  he  listed  the  Copper 
Company  piece  as  No.  47  and  mentioned 
that  he  desired  the  coin  tor  his  personal 
collection.  The  following  year,  LeRoux 
again  listed  the  piece,  this  time  in  his 
“Numismatic  Atlas  for  Canada.”  Here, 
he  illustrated  the  coin  (P-6)  and  indi- 
cated its  rarity  as  excessive  (No.  64, 
Rarity  7),  mentioning  that  the  piece 
had  already  sold  for  $15.00.  In  1888  and 
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1892,  Dr.  LeRoux  published  the  first 
and  second  editions  of  his  famous  “Cana' 
dian  Coin  Cabinet, ” and,  both  in- 
stances, advanced  the  rarity  of  the  Cop- 
per Company  coins  to  Rarity  8 which 
meant  the  item  was  “Precious.”  (Le- 
Roux, P-122,  #696). 

The  LeRoux  works  undoubtedly  in- 
spired P.  Napoleon  Breton  of  Montreal 
who,  in  1890,  published  a small  pham- 
plet  on  Canadian  materia]  which  was  ex- 
tremely popular  and  ran  to  5,000  copies 
in  two  editions.  Breton,  in  1894,  pub- 
lished his  famous  and  momentous  work, 
"The  History  of  the  Coins  and  Tokens 
relating  to  Canada.”  In  this  standard 
reference,  Breton  listed  the  Copper  Com- 
pany of  Upper  Canada  token  as  No.  72  1 
and  rated  it  as  Rarity  5.  (Worth  from 
$50.00  to  $100.00).  In  spite  of  this  rela- 
tively high  valuation,  Breton  condemned 
the  piece  in  the  text.  "This  is  the  first 
coin  struck  for  Canada  after  the  con- 
quest. As  all  known  specimens  of  this 
piece  are  proofs,  we  may  conclude  that 
it  was  never  issued  for  circulation,  and 
that  the  dies  are  probably  in  the  hands 
of  some  collector  who  issues  specimens 
from  time  to  time  so  as  not  to  break  the 
price.” 

Breton’s  book  inspired  the  collecting  of 
Canadian  Coins  and  Tokens  to  its 
greatest  height  and  such  famous  collec- 
tors as  McLachlan,  Michaud,  the  Harts, 
Campeau,  Casault,  Boucher  and  others, 
often  paid  high  prices  for  such  rarities 
as  the  Copper  Company  piece.  This  tre- 
mendous interest  and  demand,  inspired 
by  well-to-do  collectors  and  influenced  by 
keen  students,  soon  became  the  in- 
spiration for  operations  of  a very  odd 
nature. 


The  Muling 

The  Copper  Company  of  Upper  Can- 
ada Halfpenny  Reverse  had  long  been 
known  muled  with  the  Reverse  of  the 
famous,  1796  Myddelton  (Kentucky) 
token.  (Breton.  P-117,  #722)  The  first 
recorded  specimen  of  the  mule,  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  appeared  a very  few 
years  prior  to  the  introduction  of  the 
regular  type.  The  Mickley  collection, 
sold  in  New  York  in  1867,  possessed  a 
specimen  of  the  muling  which  served  as 
a basis  for  the  illustration  in  Sandham’s 
book.  Sandham's  mention  of  the  mule 
was  followed  by  LeRoux,  who,  in  his 
1882,  1888  and  1892  publications  listed 
the  item  as  slightly  less  rare  than  the 
regular  Copper  Company  piece.  (Le- 
Roux, 1882.  No.  65,  Rarity  6,  Sales 
record  of  $12.00;  1888-92.  No.  697, 
Rarity  7 Extremely  Rare). 

The  odd  fabric  of  the  muling  perhaps 
influenced  general  opinion  of  the  regular 
piece.  In  1886,  Robert  W.  McLachlan, 
perhaps  the  greatest  Canadian  Numis- 
matist, penned  a small  booklet  called 
"A  Descriptive  Catalog  of  Coins, 
Tokens  U Medals.  McLachlan  listed 
both  the  regular  variety  and  the  mule 
and  his  comments  concerning  each  are  of 
great  interest.  He  listed  the  Copper 
Company  variety  as  No.  CCXIX  and 
rated  it  as  Rarity  6.  "This  is  the  earliest 
coin  struck  for  Canada  subsequent  to 
the  conquest.  The  execution  of  the  piece 
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is  of  a high  order,  similar  to  the  better 
class  of  the  eighteenth  century  tokens. 
There  seems  never  to  have  been  any  issue 
of  this  token  for  circulation,  as  no  speci- 
men has  ever  been  met  with  here  in 
change,  nor  do  any  of  the  older  collectors 
include  an  impression  among  their  lists 
of  rarities.  The  only  known  examples  are 
proofs  that  have  come  from  some  Eng- 
lish numismatist.”  The  mule  was  listed 
as  No.  CCXX  and  also  rated  as  Rarity 
6.  “This,  like  the  former  one,  is  rare, 
never  having  gone  into  general  circula- 
tion; they  both  are  really  English  trade 
tokens  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
are  no  doubt  from  the  hands  of  the  same 
engraver,  as  are  the  one  penny  and  one 
cent  pieces  of  Sierra  Leone,  to  which  they 
bear  a close  resemblance.  Proofs  of  these 
latter  coins  are  sold  at  from  one  to  two 
shillings  in  London,  while  the  Copper 
Company  pieces  bring  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  dollars.  If  the  dies  are  still  in 
existence,  as  the  fact  that  these  proof 
mule — pieces  turn  up  so  regularly  would 
seem  to  indicate,  they  have  been  care- 
fully manipulated  to  keep  up  the  price 
so  well.”  (See  also  the  A.J.N.,  Vol.  XVI, 
page  34). 

McLachlan’s  caustic  appraisal  of  the 
muling  and  his  concern  regarding  the 
possible  misuse  of  the  dies  presumably 
influenced  Breton  in  his  opinion  of  both 
varieties. 

While  actually,  Mr.  M.’s  feelings  in 
the  matter  were  only  faintly  correct  in 
the  case  of  the  muling  and  completely 
wrong  regarding  the  regular  Copper 
Company  piece,  both  he  and  P.  N.  Breton 
unknowingly  anticipated  the  realisation 
of  their  worst  fears. 

Thus,  at  a time  when  the  origin  of 
the  regular  Copper  Company  variety  was 
shrouded  in  mystery  and  the  repetitious 
appearance  together  with  the  general 
make-up  of  the  muling  was  seriously 
open  to  question,  many  collectors  in  the 
British  Isles,  Canada  and  the  U.  S. 
received  a very  interesting  communica- 
tion. 


The  J.  R.  Thomas  Card  and  Order  Form 

In  the  late  Spring  of  1894,  one  J. 
Rochelle  Thomas,  a dealer  in  coins  and 
medals,  located  in  London,  contacted 
many  prominent  collectors  via  a small 
card  or  circular  Mr.  Thomas  stated  that 
the  “Original  dies”  of  rare  Halfpenny 
of  the  Copper  Company  of  Upper  Can- 
ada had  recently  been  discovered  and 
that  they  were  currently  in  his  posses- 
sion. In  an  obvious  effort  to  capitalize 
upon  the  limited  number  of  regular 
Copper  Company  pieces  known,  Mr. 
Thomas  offered  Proof  impressions  from 
his  dies  at  Forty  Two  Shillings  in  Silver 
and  at  Twenty  One  Shillings  in  Bronze. 
This  offer  was  substantiated,  on  the 
same  card,  by  the  announcement  that 
only  Twelve  pieces  were  struck  in  Silver 
and  but  Fifty  in  Bronze.  Thomas  was 
undoubtedly  an  early  and  enthusiastic 
adherent  of  the  direct  mail  type  of  ad- 
vertising as  his  card  included  a small 
order  form  which  could  be  easily  de- 
tached. 

rhe  Thomas  Numismatist  Ad 

The  May,  1894  issue  of  the  Numis- 
matist carried  an  advertisement  by  J.  R. 
Thomas  which  closely  resembled  the  card 
he  had  sent  through  the  mails.  In  his  ad, 
Thomas  priced  his  wares  in  Dollars,  the 
Silver  piece  at  $10.00  and  the  Bronze  at 
$5.00.  As  both  illustrations  prove,  J.R.T. 
maintained  his  contention  that  he  had 
the  original  dies. 

The  prevalent  belief  that  Thomas  did 
have  the  original  dies  and  that  he  was, 
more  or  less,  pandering  the  value  of  the 
original  coins,  caused  Dr.  Marvin  to 
publish  an  article  in  the  American  Jour- 
nal of  Numismatics  commenting  rather 
severely  upon  the  reprehensible  practice 
of  resurrecting  old  dies  and  producing 
restrikes  from  them.  The  temper  of  the 
Marvin  article  was  based  upon  the  sale 
of  these  coins,  by  Thomas,  at  a figure 
which  was  quite  moderate  when  com- 
pared with  the  value  of  the  originals,  to 
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TO  COIN  COLLECTORS. 

THE  RARE  PROOF  HALFPENNY  OF  THE  COPPER  COMPANY 
OF  UPPER  CANADA.  DATED  1794. 

The  OKIUINAL  1)1  KS  of  thin  excessively  rare  and  beautiful  coin 
have  recently  been  discovered,  and  are  in  my  possession. 

On  the  obverse  is  a recumbent  figure  of  Neptune  holding  a trident, 
(lie  date  1 7 '■  *4 , an  1 the  inscription  “ kkktilitatkm,"  &('. 

on  the  reverse  onk-iialk  -pknnv  toPi’KK  . company  . ok  . i ppkp.  . 

I AN  AHA. 

Only  a very  few  s)>ecimens  of  this  Coin  are  known  to  exist,  and 
1 have  therefore  had  struck  off  a limited  number  of  Proof  Pieces 
from  the  dies,  viz.',  TWELVE  SPECIMENS  in  SILVER  and  El  FT  I 
SPECIMENS  in  BRONZE.  The  dies  lieing  in  perfect  preservation, 
these  Coins  are  as  brilliant  and  fine  as  the  rare  originals  Price  in 
Silver,  42*.  ; and  in  Bronze,  21*.  To  be  obtained  only  from 

J.  ROCHELLE  THOMAS, 

NUMISMATIST, 

Granville  Chambers,  Orchard  St.,  Portman  Sq.,  W. 
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Rare  Proof  Half  Penny  of  Copper  Company 
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The  original  dies  of  this  excessively  rare  and  beautiful  coin  have  recently 
been  discovered  and  are  in  mv  possession.  On  t he  obverse  is  a recumbent  fig- 
ure of  Nept  une  holding  a t rident,  the  date  1794  below  and  t lie  inscript  ion  fer- 
i t i lit  ate  m etc.  On  the  reverse  one  - half  - penny.  Copper  Company  of  Up- 
per Canada.  Only  a very  few  specimens  of  this  coin  are  known  to  exist,  and 


ROCHEIilL.^  THOMAS, 

Granville  Chambers,  Orchard  Street. 

PORTMAN  SQUARE.  LONDON,  ENGLAND. 

Antiquarian  and  Medallist  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family. 
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people  who  considered  them  almost  as 
desirable.  As  the  A.J.N.  article  is  ol 
considerable  importance,  we  reprint  it 
here  as  it  originally  appeared  in  the 
A.J.N. , Vol.  XXIX,  No.  1,  Page  19. 
(July,  1894). 

“Recent  Restrike  of  a Canadian  Token 

We  learn  that  the  dies  of  the  Halfpenny 
Token  of  the  Copper  Company  of  Upper 
Canada  have  recently  been  discovered  in 
England,  and  it  is  with  the  utmost  dissatis- 
faction that  we  have  read  an  announcement 
of  a dealer  in  that  country,  that  they  are 
now  in  his  possession,  and  that  he  will  strike 
twelve  specimens  in  silver  and  fifty  in  bronze, 
at  $10.00  and  $5.00  respectively. 

It  is  by  such  mercenary  and  much  to  he 
deplored  proceedings  as  this,  that  the  science 
is  smirched,  and  suspicion-  unjustly  cast  upon 
it.  It  is  detrimental  to  both  the  collector  and 
the  dealer.  There  are  far  too  many  pieces  of 
this  class  circulating  from  cabinet  to  cabinet, 
and  frequently  through  the  medium  of  the 
auction  room.  It  is  true  their  character  is 
sometimes  plainly  indicated,  but  they  are 
often  smuggled  into  the  market  without  a 
word  of  comment,  or  described  in  terms  pur- 
posely misleading.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that 
all  those  who  value  and  esteem  the  science 
and  desire  to  see  its  integrity  and  authenticity 
preserved,  will  carefully  withhold  their  coun- 
tenance from  the  proposed  enterprise  of  Mr. 
J.  Rochelle  Thomas,  and  decline  to  purchase 
his  “Brummagem”  wares. 

It  is  high  time  that  a vigorous  crusade  was 
inaugurated  against  all  manner  of  imitations, 
as  well  as  those  who  exploit  them;  and  com- 
plaisant dealers  who  accommodate  owners  by 
foisting  their  spurious  pieces  upon  the  market, 
should  be  promptly  and  determinedly  frowned 
down.  Surely  the  genuine  and  bona  fida  field 
is  large  enough  to  afford  a profitable  scope 
for  reputable  dealers.” 

The  October,  1894  number  of  Spink’s 
Numismatic  Circular,  the  house  organ  of 
the  highly  respected  British  dealers, 
copied  the  Marvin  article  as  it  originally 
appeared,  and,  according  to  R.  W.  Mc- 
Lachlan,  for  this  indiscretion  had  to  pay 
a considerable  amount  of  damages. 

In  any  event,  Spinks  apologized  to 
Mr.  Thomas  in  the  April,  1895  number 
of  their  magazine.  Their  apology  fits  in 
well  with  our  story  and  therefore  we 
reproduce  it  here. 


“Recent  Re-strike  of  Canadian  Token 

In  our  issue  of  October  1894  we  repro- 
duced an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
American  Journal  of  Numismatics  for  the 
previous  July  on  the  above  subject;  which 
Mr.  J.  Rochelle  Thomas  considered  cast  seri- 
ous reflections  upon  his  character  and  busi- 
ness, and  he  thereupon  commenced  an  action 
against  us  which  has  now  been  happily  ar- 
ranged on  terms  satisfactory  to  him. 

We  desire  by  this  to  apologize  to  him  for 
any  seeming  reflections  by  the  article  and 
unreservedly  withdraw  such  statements,  and 
regret  that  the  same  was  reproduced  by  us. 
In  such  reproduction  we  were  not  imbued 
with  the  least  feeling  against  Mr.  Thomas, 
with  whom  for  many  years  we  have  had 
considerable  business  transactions  and  by  the 
insertion  of  the  article  complained  of  our  only 
desire  was  to  further  the  interest  of  the 
numismatic  art  generally  and  not  exceed  the 
bounds  of  fair  criticism.” 

At  the  same  time  the  British  firm  re- 
printed the  A.J.N.  article  and  thereby 
raised  the  ire  of  Mr.  Thomas,  R.  W. 
McLachlan  wrote  to  the  American  Jour- 
nal concerning  the  so-called  restrikes  and 
called  attention  to  the  prophetic  attri- 
butes of  his  earlier  writings.  On  page 
62,  of  the  October,  1894  Journal,  Me- 
Lachlan’s  .letter  is  reproduced  in  full. 

Mr.  McLachlan's  observations,  at  this 
point,  seem  somewhat  ambiguous.  It 
appears  obvious  that  he  was  not  fully 
familiar,  at  that  time,  with  the  nature  of 
the  Thomas  productions.  He  cautioned 
the  purchasers  of  the  “Restrikes”  not  to 
confuse  them  with  the  pieces  previously 
sold.  In  the  same  breath,  McLachlan 
went  on  to  state  that  the  issues  which 
have  occasionally  appeared  during  the 
past  few  years  were  possibly  themselves 
merely  restrikes. 

The  renowned  Canadian  numismatist 
undoubtedly  shared  the  popular  belief 
that  the  Thomas  pieces  were  identical 
with  the  originals  struck  a century  earlier. 
This  belief  probably  substantiated  his 
earlier  theories  concerning  the  possible 
existence  of  the  dies  and  the  annual 
manufacture  of  specimens. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  Thomas 
did  not  have  the  original  dies  at  all.  His 
were  either  contemporary  dies  cut  at  the 
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same  time  as  those  used  to  strike  the 
original  coins,  or  as  is  more  likely,  were 
out  and  out  frauds. 

Mr.  MeLaehlan,  in  an  address  read  at 
the  1912  A N A.  Rochester  convention, 
corrected  many  of  his  earlier  ideas  con' 
cerning  the  Copper  Company  pieces  and 
stated  that  the  Thomas  specimens  were 
forgeries.  "And  yet  a comparison  of 
the  original,  with  the  so-called,  restrike, 


clearly  shows  the  latter  to  he  a clever 
forgery,  for  while  at  an  ordinary  glance, 
no  difference  is  noticeable,  so  close  is 
the  imitation,  both  obverse  and  reverse 
dies  differ  in  many  minor  details.  One  of 
these  differences  can  easily  be  noted. 
The  R’s  in  “COPPER”  and  “UPPER”, 
which  in  the  genuine  are  old  style,  with 
straight  ends,  in  the  false  are  new  style 
with  curved  ends.” 


Reverse  of  the  Genuine 

The  reverses  of  the  original  Copper 
Company  piece  and  the  Thomas  im- 
pression, when  compared,  leave  little 
doubt  as  to  the  variance  in  fabrication. 
We  have  always  used  the  “O”  in  COP- 
PER as  a criteria;  the  letter  in  the  origi- 
nal being  perfectly  round,  while  in  the 
forgery,  the  letter  is  decidedly  oval  in 
shape. 

Modern  writers  on  the  subject  of  the 
Copper  Company  pieces  seem  more  than 
a little  confused.  Mr.  Howard  Kurth, 
an  excellent  and  unusually  methodical 
student,  presented,  some  years  ago,  a 
paper  to  the  Albany  Numismatic  Society 
entitled  “Canadian  Coppers.”  This  arti- 
cle later  appeared  in  the  Numismatic 
Scrapbook  magazine.  In  it,  Mr.  Kurth 
questioned  the  origin  of  the  Copper 


Reverse  of  the  Forgery 

Company  pieces  and  evidently  was  not 
familiar  with  the  history  of  the  so- 
called  restrikes.  We  quote  from  his  arti- 
cle "One  of  the  earliest  tokens  referr- 
ing to  Canada  is  the  rare  Halfpenny  of 
1794  inscribed,  “Copper  Company  of 
Upper  Canada.”  (B-721)  This  beauti- 
ful token,  showing  on  the  obverse  a re- 
clining river  god,  was  never  intended  for 
circulation.  It  is  believed  to  have  been 
fabricated  by  some  coin  dealer  in  England 
especially  to  be  sold  to  collectors.  The 
few  examples  known  are  all  in  perfect 
condition.  A die  variety  having  an  oval 
shaped  “O”  in  the  word  "Copper”  is 
thought  to  be  a later  copy,  and  is  less 
rare  than  the  so-called  original,  but  why 
it  should  be  considered  any  less  authentic 
is  not  quite  clear.  Another  rarity,  ( El- 
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722)  was  synthesized  by  muling  the 
“Copper  Company"  die  with  the  re' 
verse  of  the  Myddelton  “Kentucky” 
token  of  1796." 

Another  noted  numismatist  and  good 
friend  of  ours,  Mr.  J.  Douglas  Ferguson, 
wrote  concerning  the  Copper  Company 
of  Upper  Canada  pieces  in  his  “Cana' 
chan  Coin  Notes"  which  appeared  in  this 
Journal  nearly  eleven  years  ago.  Mr. 
Ferguson  quoted  Mr.  McLachlan's  fa' 
mous  article  on  the  “Copper  Tokens  of 
Upper  Canada"  whieh  appeared  in  the 
1915  A.J.N.  At  that  time,  McLachlan 
seemed  to  rest  content  with  the  theory 
that  while  referring  to  the  coin  as  being 
the  earliest  relating  to  the  Province, 
struck  under  British  rule,  it  is  in  reality 
an  English  Eighteenth  Century  Trade 
token,  issued,  as  he  believed,  as  a specu' 
lation  by  some  English  coin  dealer  for 
sale  to  collectors. 

This  is  not  the  case.  The  Copper  Coni' 
pany  of  Upper  Canada  Halfpenny  is  in 
fact  a definite  Pattern  for  an  authentic 
Canadian  Copper  coinage.  The  full  story 
is  told  by  Paul  Montgomery  in  his  “The 
Romance  of  Canada’s  Money"  published 
in  1933. 

The  Constitutional  act  of  1791  ef' 
fected  a great  political  change  in  Canada 
by  dividing  the  Province  into  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada.  The  next  year,  General 
John  Graves  Simcoe  was  appointed  Gov' 
ernor  of  Upper  Canada.  Earlier,  in  1787, 
a law  was  passed  by  the  British  Parlia' 
ment  which  prohibited  the  importation 
and  circulation  of  “Any  Half-pence  or 
other  Copper  coin,  other  than  Tower 
Halfpence  or  such  Copper  as  may  and  do 
legally  pass  current  in  Great  Britian  and 
Ireland."  For  a great  many  reasons,  this 
act  did  not  prove  a solution  to  the  cur' 
rency  problems  that  troubled  Canada 
and,  in  fact,  it  had  a contrary  effect  for 
it  tended  to  denude  the  country  of  all 
copper  coinage.  Shortly  after  Gov.  Sim' 
coe  took  office,  the  first  parliamentary 
gathering  was  held  at  Newark  (Now 
Niagra  on  the  Lake).  Many  valuable  de' 


tails  of  this  meeting  together  with  rec' 
ords  of  other  early  legislation  were  lost 
due  to  their  destruction  by  fire  in  1813. 
It  is  known  however,  that  Gov.  Simcoe 
gave  serious  consideration  to  the  state  of 
money,  or  the  lack  of  it,  then  in  circm 
lation  in  his  domain.  After  numerous 
debates  upon  the  subject,  it  was  decided 
that  it  would  be  very  advantageous  to 
have  a distinctive  coinage  for  Upper 
Canada.  A committee  was  appointed  to 
consider  the  matter  of  design,  minting, 
and  any  pertinent  suggestions  brought  to 
their  attention  concerning  the  proposed 
new  coin. 

An  order  was  placed  with  the  highly 
regarded  firm  of  Boulton  and  Watt  and 
the  pieces  were  struck  at  their  establish' 
ment  at  Staffordshire,  near  Birmingham. 
The  dies  were  cut  by  Ponthon,  a British 
die  sinker  of  the  period  who  was  then 
employed  at  the  Soho  mint.  Ponthon  was 
an  unusually  skilled  die  cutter  who  dc' 
signed  and  engraved  a number  of  dies 
including  those  for  the  Daniel  Eccleston, 
Lancaster  Halfpenny. 

The  Patterns  were  shipped  to  Canada 
and  late  in  1794  were  exhibited  to  the 
legislature.  Gov.  Simcoe,  having  gone 
this  far  with  the  experiment,  thought  it 
advisable  to  take  the  Home  Office  into 
his  confidence.  Accordingly,  samples  of 
the  Copper  Company  of  Upper  Canada 
pieces  were  sent  back  to  England  with  a 
request  for  permission  to  circulate  them. 
Simeoe’s  letter  reviewed  the  poor  mone' 
tary  situation  in  the  Colony  and  vividly 
described  the  obstacles  facing  any  seri' 
ous  efforts  towards  serious  trade  expan' 
sion.  The  Home  government  refused  to 
grant  permission  for  active  manufacture 
and  circulation  of  the  Halfpennies,  but 
were  not  unsympathetic  toward  the  Gov' 
ernor ’s  plea  for  monetary  reform.  In' 
stead  of  permitting  the  beautiful  coins 
by  Boulton  and  Watt  to  be  manufac' 
tured  and  circulated,  a shipment  of  worn 
and  poor  Coppers  was  sent  to  Canada 
from  Ireland.  This  “Junk"  was  replaced 
in  Ireland  by  a new  issue  of  pieces  made 
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expressly  for  circulation  there  as  it  was 
believed  the  North  American  Colony 
would  be  satisfied  with  the  nondescript 
material  removed  from  Irish  circulation. 

The  “Copper  Company”  inscription 
on  the  Patterns  seems  to  be  based  upon 
early  exploitation  of  the  copper  mines 
to  the  north  of  Lake  Superior  and  Huron. 
Perhaps  the  basic  plan  was  to  manufac- 
ture  coins  abroad  from  native  Canadian 
copper,  but  we  will  probably  never  know 
due  to  the  unfortunate  loss  of  the 
records. 

To  further  strengthen  the  background 
of  the  Copper  Company  Pattern,  refer- 
ence  can  be  made  to  “The  Nineteenth 
Century  Token  Coinage”  by  W.  J. 
Davis,  1904.  On  page  XIX,  Davis  lists 
coins  and  medals  struck  at  the  Soho  mint, 
Staffordshire,  by  Boulton  and  Watt. 
This  account  is  taken  from  an  early  cir- 
cular letter  printed  by  that  firm  and  list- 
ing their  most  attractive  productions  in 
an  evident  attempt  to  obtain  new  cus- 
tomers. Under  Colonial,  Miscellaneous, 
we  find  the  Copper  Company  of  Upper 
Canada  Half  penny. 


rhe  Myddleton  Token 

It  is  extremely  odd  that  the  Myddleton 
tokens  or  the  Myddleton  (British  Settle- 
ment Kentucky)  Copper  Company  mule 
cannot  be  found  in  the  early  Boulton  and 
Watt  list.  The  Myddleton  pieces  have 
long  been  considered  an  American  colon- 
ial issue  and  wre  firmly  believe  that  they 
were  made  for  an  Anglo-American 
Colonization  society  somewhat  on  the 
order  of  the  French  Castorland  situation. 
While  we  can  only  assume  and  attempt 
to  place  the  threads  together,  it  must  be 


remembered  th.it  either  French  or  British 
colonization,  particularly  the  latter, 
would  have  been  a very  touchy  political 
proposition  during  that  period  up  to  and 
including  the  time  that  the  Boulton  and 
Watt  list  was  circulated. 

The  Myddleton-Company  mule,  com- 
bining the  two  reverses,  was  undoubtedly 
made  during  the  craze  for  tokens  which 
prevailed  in  England,  1794-97,  or  even 
a few  years  thereafter.  It  was  perhaps, 
a production  of  Young,  Till  and  Taylor, 
the  two  former  dealers  in  coins  and 
medals,  who,  according  to  Davis,  muled 
Boulton’s  dies  somewhat  extensively. 
(Davis,  P-XVII) 

According  to  L.  Forrer  in  his  Biographi- 
cal Dictionary  of  Medallists,  Ponthon 
cut  the  dies  for  both  the  regular  Copper 
Company  issue  and  the  muling.  On  the 
other  hand,  a coin  described  as  a Pattern 
tor  a Kentucky  coin,  in  Silver,  presum- 
ably a Myddleton,  dated  1796,  appeared 
in  a Sotheby  sale  in  March,  1819,  in 
London.  The  piece  described  was  said  to 
be  by  KNUCKLER.  This  could  only 
have  been  Conrad  H.  Kuchler,  a German 
medallist  and  coin  engraver  employed  at 
Soho,  1790-1806.  We  differ  with  Forrer, 
and  believe  that  the  Myddleton  tokens, 
both  obverse  and  reverse  dies,  were  cut 
by  Kuchler  and  that  the  mule  represents 
a hybrid  product,  the  fruit  of  two  en- 
gravers. 

The  original  Copper  Company  piece 
as  well  as  examples  of  the  Myddleton 
token  in  both  metals  can  be  found  on 
page  No.  246  of  the  “Provinical  Copper 
Coins,  Tokens,  Tickets  and  Medalets 
issued  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and 
the  Colonies”  by  Thomas  Sharp,  London, 
1834.  Other  early  listings  and  records 
indicate  that  the  Copper  Company  pat- 
tern and  the  Myddleton  patterns,  if  the 
latter  can  be  called  such,  are  strictly 
contemporary  pieces.  The  mule  is  proba- 
bly an  authentic  restrike  manufactured 
at  an  early  date  solely  for  the  collecting 
fraternity.  We  differ  with  McLachlan  in 
that  we  believe  the  mules  could  have 
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all  been  made  at  an  early  period  and  the 
dies  destroyed  or  lost.  The  steady  ap' 
pearance  of  the  mulings  during  the  last 
part  of  the  Nineteenth  century  was  uiv 
doubtedly  the  result  of  careful  handling 
and  dispersion  of  a small  hoard  of  such 
pieces. 

A detailed  listing  of  the  Copper  Conv 
pany  of  Upper  Canada  Patterns  and 
Forgeries  and  the  Myddleton  (British 
Settlement  Kentucky)  Copper  Company 
mules  is  presented  herewith  to  remove  all 
possibility  of  confusion.  The  valuations 
given  are  based  upon  a careful  study 
of  all  available  records,  particularly  the 
appearance  of  various  specimens  at  pub' 
lie  sale  during  the  past'  seventy  five  years. 

1794  PATTERN.  Obv.  River  God.  FERTT 
LITATEM  DIVITIAS  QUE  CIR- 
CUMFERREMUS.  Ponthon.  Rev. 
COPPER  COMPANY  OF  UPPER 
CANADA  within  circle.  Around, 
ONE  HALF  PENNY. 

Breton  721.  Raymond  71.  Bronze. 

(Proofs  only)  $75.00 
A specimen  of  the  original  is  known  in 
Pewter  or  Lead.  Impressions  are  also 
known  of  the  Obverse  only,  one  struck 
before  the  legends  were  added,  in  the 


same  composition.  See  the  J.  G.  Mur- 
doch sale,  1903. 

1794  FORGERY.  As  above.  Struck  by 
Thomas.  ( 1894) 

Breton  721.  Raymond  72.  Bronze. 

(Also  with  a Bronzed 
surface) 

(Proofs  only)  $ 5.00 
Raymond  72a. 

White  Metal. 

(Resembles  Tin)  $ 7.50 
Raymond  72b. 

Silver.  $17.50 

Specimens  are  also  known  in  Gold  and 
in  Lead.  See  Murdoch  and  W.W.C. 
Wilson  sales. 

1796  MULING.  Obv.  Hope  presenting  a 
Male  and  Female  child  to  America. 
BRITISH  SETTLEMENT  KEN' 
TUCKY.  Rev.  COPPER  COM- 
PANY OF  UPPER  CANADA  with' 
in  circle.  Around,  ONE  HALF 
PENNY. 

Breton  722.  Raymond  73.  Bronze. 

(Proofs  only)  $60.00 
Several  authorities,  including  Atkins 
and  Breton  (1912)  insist  the  mule  is 
known  in  Silver.  We  have  never  seen 
a specimen. 


DOMESTIC  COINAGE  EXECUTED,  BY  MINTS,  DURING  MAY,  1951 


Denomination 

SILVER 

Half  dollars  

Quarter  dollars  

Dimes  

MINOR 

Five-cent  pieces  

One-cent  pieces  


Philadelphia 

$146,006.00 

693.003.00 
945,801.20 

$ 400.00 

140.230.00 


San  Francisco 


$135,000.00 

785.000. 00 

820.000. 00 


$ 35,600.00 


Denver 


$223,000.00 

804,000.00 

69,000.00 


$419,900.00 


COINAGE  EXECUTED  FOR  FOREIGN  GOVERNMENTS 


Mint 

Country 

Metal 

Denomination 

Total  Pieces 

Philadelphia 

Dominican  Rep. 

Silver 

50  Centavo 

200,000 

Philadelphia 

Dominican  Rep. 

Cupro-Nickel 

5 Centavo 

2,000,000 

Philadelphia 

Dominican  Rep. 

Bronze 

1 Centavo 

3,000,000 

May'June,  1951 
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HOMER  K.  DOWNING 

Numismatists  of  the  metropolitan  area  were  greatly  saddened  by  the 
sudden  and  untimely  death  of  Homer  K.  Downing  on  May  29th.  He 
died  almost  instantly,  at  his  Bronx  home,  alter  being  stricken  with  a 
heart  attack.  His  passing  was  a sad  shock  to  his  many  friends  and  the 
numismatic  world  mourns  one  of  its  most  outstanding  members. 

Homer  Downing  was  born  in  Brazil,  Indiana,  fifty  three  years  ago. 
He  attended  DePauw  University,  studied  engineering  at  Rose  Poly' 
technic  Institute  and  entered  the  employ  of  the  Western  Electric 
Company  in  1921,  at  Indianapolis.  A few'  years  later,  he  moved  to 
New^  York  and  there  met  and  married  Anna  Rybak  in  1928.  Soon 
thereafter,  the  Downings  established  their  home  at  939  Woodycrest 
Avenue,  Bronx,  New  York. 

Funeral  services  w'ere  held  on  May  31st  and  over  thirty  members  of 
the  local  clubs  paid  their  last  respects.  Interment  was  at  the  town  of 
his  birth.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife  and  his  mother. 

Mr.  Downing  found  his  numismatic  interest  at  a comparatively  late 
point  in  his  life.  About  eleven  years  ago,  he  commenced  the  accjuisition 
and  study  of  the  Large  Cent  series  and,  within  a short  period  of  time, 
became  widely  recognized  as  an  authority.  His  interest  and  knowledge 
were  fired  by  an  intimate  friendship  with  the  late  Henry  C.  Hines. 
In  1947,  Homer  Downing  collaborated  with  Dr.  William  Sheldon 
towards  the  publication  of  the  standard  work,  “Early  American  Cents.” 
Within  recent  years,  he  spent  a great  deal  of  time  tracing  the  history 
of  pedigreed  coins  and  collections  and  was  preparing  a photographic 
record  of  the  finest  known  early  Large  Cent  specimens. 

H.  K.  D.  was  a popular  and  respected  member  of  the  three  Greater 
New'  York  Clubs.  In  1944,  he  was  elected  a fellow  of  the  American 
Numismatic  Society  and  was  widely  known  at  that  institution.  At  his 
death,  he  w'as  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  United  States  coins. 
He  held  A.  N.  A.  membership  9294  and  attended  a few  of  the  more 
recent  conventions. 

Homer  K.  Downing  was  more  than  a great  numismatist  specializing 
in  the  broad  field  of  early  coppers.  By  diligent  and  persevering  study, 
extensive  utilization  of  a splendid  numismatic  library  and,  most  of  all, 
inexhaustible  effort  over  countless  hours,  he  attained  the  standing  of 
an  expert — an  authoritative  master  of  the  highest  caliber. 

His  passing  was  not  only  an  occasion  of  grief  and  profound  regret, 
but  a numismatic  tragedy.  His  unlimited  enthusiasm  and  repeated 
offers  of  assistance  inspired  countless  fledgling  collectors.  Many,  many 
friends  and  acquaintances,  the  country  over,  will  long  remember  the 
patient  kindliness,  contagious  good  w'ill  and  warm  numismatic  cam' 
araderie  offered  by  Homer  Downing. 


The  Numismatic  Society  of  South  Australia 

The  June  Meeting  of  The  Numismatic  Society  of  South  Australia  will 
he  commemorated  as  the  2 5th.,  Birthday  night. 

The  July  issue  of  The  South  Australian  Numismatic  Journal  will  be  a 
Special  Silver  Jubilee  Number.  It  is  proposed  that  this  will  be  increased 
in  size  and  contain  information  upon  numismata  of  South  Australia  as  well 
as  some  interesting  information  concerning  the  Society  and  a Member' 
ship  List. 


The  address  of  the  Honorary  Secretary-Treasurer  is 
c/o  National  Gallery , North  Terrace , Adelaide, 
South  Australia  to  idiom  applications  for  member- 
ship should  be  directed. 


The  South  African  Numismatic  Society 

DR.  F.  K.  MITCHELL 
P.  O.  Box  1073,  Cape  Town. 

The  big  news  is  that  we  are  planning  to  hold  an  exhibition  of  South 
African  Numismatics  here  in  Cape  Town  in  connection  with  the 
van  Ricbeeck  Tercentenary  next  year.  It  will  be  a big  job,  involving 
a lot  of  work  and  careful  planning,  but  we  feel  it  is  an  excellent  oppor' 
tunity  to  put  the  Society  on  the  map,  and  hope  to  make  it  the  best 
exhibition  of  its  kind  that  South  Africa  has  seen.  The  proposals  are  to 
organise  the  exhibition  in  sections  to  cover  the  whole  of  our  numismatic 
history  from  1652  to  date.  Sections  will  be  as  follows 

(1)  Coins  of  the  Early  Cape  (Dutch  Provinces, 

V.  O.  C.,  Trade  coins,  etc.); 

(2)  British  coins  from  George  III  to  1923; 

(3)  Coins  of  the  Z.  A.  R.  including  patterns,  etc.; 

(4)  Union  coinage  — 1923  to  date; 

(5)  S.  A.  Tokens; 

(6)  S.  A.  War; 

(7)  S.  A.  Commemorative  Medals; 

(8)  Bank  Notes. 


NUMISMATIC  PUBLICATIONS 


THE  STANDARD  CATALOGUE  OF 
UNITED  STATES  COINS 

From  1652  to  Present  Day 

Valuations  revised  throughout.  Important  new  additions.  Fully  illus' 

trated.  Large  8 Vo.  Cloth 

THE  STANDARD  PAPER  MONEY  CATALOGUE 

PART  I 

Covers  Colonial  and  Continental  Curreney,  with  many  illustrations  and 

valuations.  Paper  eover. 

Price  $1.50 
PART  II 

Covers  United  States  Notes  and  Fraetional  Currency.  Gives  valuations 

and  important  tabulations.  Paper  cover. 

Price  $1.00 

COINS  OF  THE  WORLD 

Nineteenth  Century  Issues 

Lists  the  silver  and  minor  coins  of  the  countries  of  the  world,  and  gives 
average  valuations,  with  many  illustrations.  Edited  by  Wayte  Raymond. 

Large  8 Vo.  Cloth. 

Price  $3.50 

COINS  OF  THE  WORLD 

Twentieth  Century  Issues 

Lists  all  types  of  world  coinage  from  1901  to  present  day.  Approxb 
matcly  4,000  coins  illustrated  and  valuations  given.  The  standard 
reference  work  on  modern  world  coinage.  Edited  by  Wayte  Raymond. 

Large  8 Vo.  Cloth. 

For  complete  list  of  numismatic  publications,  write 

WAYTE  RAYMOND,  INC. 


MINEOLA 


NEW  YORK 


